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DISCUSSION 
PRAGMATISM VERSUS SKEPTICISM 

THE ingenious and interesting way in which Professor Russell 
continues in Vol. IV., No. 9, of this Journal the discussion 
started by his papers in Vol. III., No. 22, and Vol. IV., No. 3, brings 
it vividly home to me how rash it was for a doctor of science to 
undertake, even in jest, the duties of a doctor of medicine. For 
Professor Russell, at once claiming, on the strength of my remarks 
in Vol. IV., No. 9, the position of a patient, now demands to be 
cured by correspondence! I feel somewhat like the over-ingenious 
Mr. Frankenstein, and must confess my inability to endow Professor 
Russell with a pragmatic soul. However, as I dare not run away, 
I must try to persuade him that he has no real use for such an 
encumbrance ! 

I 

Professor Russell's verdict on my criticism of his first article is 
that it leaves his "original proposition entirely unaffected. It still 
remains true that whatever practical problem this man shall solve, 
that solution is possible only if his action or his thought conforms 
to objective conditions which his purpose does not constitute." 1 
I venture, however, to think that whether or not I have in any way 
damaged his original proposition, he himself has seriously mutilated 
it. For what he said at first was, "His idea was true for no other 
reason than that he thought or conceived this environment as it in 
fact was." 2 The difference seems to be that whereas originally 
Professor Russell contended that to think the environment as it is 
in fact is the sole condition of truth, he now holds that it is one 
(but not necessarily the only) condition to recognize a reality other 
than the agent's purpose. And where or when have any of us ever 
denied that? Even the extremest form of the doctrine of the 
'making of reality' certainly does not deny that there is a reality 
already made, which it is pragmatically expedient to recognize. 
Indeed, so far is it from being true that pragmatists have ignored the 
obvious existence of 'objective' factors in cognitive situations, 3 that 
the fact seems rather to be that they have unceasingly labored to 
impress on the naive objectivism of their critics the embarrassments 
into which they have plunged by overlooking the existence and im- 

1 Italics mine. Vol. IV., p. 259. 
' Italics mine. Vol. III., p. 601. 
3 Vol. III., p. 600. 
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portance of the subjective contribution in all recognition of 'reality.' 
Certainly this was all I aimed at in commenting on Professor Russell, 
and all I meant by saying, 4 "It is quite erroneous to suppose that such 
situations do not contain a contribution from the subject which is 
essential to constitute their 'reality.' " I. e., whatever the 'objective' 
conditions a human purpose may recognize, this recognition is needed 
to constitute their relevancy, and so to make them parts of the 
'reality' reacted on. Moreover, Professor Russell can not wholly 
have misunderstood me; else why should he now say that I 'admit 
that some part of the entire reality of the given situation was not 
determined by the purpose ' of the lost traveler ? 

A departure from the most obvious meaning of his original state- 
ment is not, however, the only remarkable feature of Professor 
Russell's reply. He urges also, that just that part of the environing 
reality which determined the success of the agent's reaction is what 
makes an idea 'true.' That this assumption was part of the in- 
tellectualist's case has, I think, always been perceived by us; but it 
has always been impugned, and to keep on repeating it is not to 
prove it. Perhaps the issue may be put more clearly by saying that 
it seems arbitrary and unjustifiable to dissever a 'truth' which ad- 
mittedly comes about through a conjunction of 'subjective' and 
' objective ' factors, and to assert that the second alone of these makes 
it 'true.' 

One of my criticisms concerned the ambiguity of Professor 
Russell's use of the word 'determined.' I wanted to know whether 
or not it meant 'fully determined.' For if it does, Professor Rus- 
sell's illustration seems to fail because the situation could not really 
be so rigid as to admit of no alternatives of action ; if it does not, his 
analysis does not exclude a subjective contribution to its reality 
made by the agent. In his reply Professor Russell does not answer 
my inquiry, but uses the word over again just as ambiguously as 
before ! 

He rests, however, his final appeal on the meaning of the phrases 
'lost' and 'know the way out.' The meaning I assigned to being 
'lost' is, he admits, consistent with pragmatism, but it strikes him as 
a reductio ad absurdum. But he clearly has never heard the story 
of the steward who asked his captain whether a thing was lost if 
one knew where it was. "Of course not, you fool." "Then your 
silver teapot, sir, is not lost ; for I marked the place where it slipped 
out of my hands and fell overboard!" 

I fear Professor Russell, therefore, has not observed how sadly 
ambiguous are the phrases we have been discussing. I had said 

♦Vol. IV., p. 43. 
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that any one who did not care where he was or whither he went 
could not be 'lost'— meaning, of course, subjectively. He could not 
feel 'lost.' But, of course, Professor Russell might be very anxious 
about him, if the 'lost' one was a child of his who failed to turn 
up for supper. Clearly the situation, and the words which describe 
it, vary according to the point of view from which they are regarded. 
Of course, if Professor Russell can lay it down as an absolute defini- 
tion applicable to all cases that 'lost' means 'not knowing the way 
out,' he could prove his point. But he clearly has that rare and 
precious thing, the universal consensus of mankind, against him on 
this question. We are all in the position of the child that neither 
knows where it is, nor cares whither it goes. "We are all 'lost,' if 
'lost' can mean nothing but 'not knowing where you are,' absolutely 
and without regard to human purposes. For no one does actually 
know the absolute position of the earth in space at any given mo- 
ment. And no one cares! For it makes no difference to any of 
our present purposes, and the relative knowledge we have is true 
enough for us. 

Clearly, therefore, the phrase 'knowing the way out* can, much 
like 'lost,' be interpreted pragmatically. It must mean 'knowing 
how to act so as to get out.' And so in Professor Russell's own 
example. If he had chanced to fall into a pit of his own digging, 
and broken his back, he would find that the most perfect map of 
its details and the most complete knowledge of its structure would 
not amount to 'knowing the way out' of the situation. I greatly 
fear that despite his accurate 'knowledge' of the longitude and 
latitude of his pit, his friends would give him up for 'lost,' and 
that when his blanched bones were ultimately found poring over his 
pathetically useless 'map,' any one who protested that he had never 
been 'lost,' because he had to the last 'known the way out,' would 
be suspected of heartless mockery rather than of a firm grasp of 
the true theory of truth. 

II 

I have more difficulty in dealing with Professor Russell's re- 
sponse to the pragmatic cure of skepticism recommended to him, 
because his reasoning seems to me somewhat elliptical and obscure in 
places. I gather, however, that he claims to possess (p. 241) what 
is denied to me and what I understand some hundreds of intel- 
lectualist philosophers are at the present time anxiously seeking, viz., 
a clear and consistent conception of the intellectualistic meaning of 
'truth.' This evidently imposes on him the obligation of taking 
the earliest opportunity of enlightening the world. And, more 
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particularly, he should tell us how 'the truth of a truth' and 'that 
which produces in his mind the certainty of this truth ' manage to be 
'quite distinct and separate' despite the fact that he can never arrive 
at the first except by way of the second. Assurances also are needed 
to show that his somewhat concise references to the pragmatic doc- 
trine of truth do not conceal serious misapprehensions. To say, e. g., 
that 'pragmatism identifies truth with satisfactory experience' may, 
perhaps, pass muster as a rough reference. But for purposes of 
exact discussion it is surely necessary to explain that the 'truth' 
(claim), which is tried in order to see whether it will bring satis- 
faction, is different (or, at least, in a different condition) from the 
'truth' which has been validated by the satisfaction it has brought. 

Now I can not find that Professor Russell's language anywhere 
recognizes this vital distinction, and so do not feel sure how far 
(if at all) he perceives it. If he does, he should surely observe that 
to say that 'the proof of the pudding is in the eating' refers not to 
the process of eating, but to its consequences, the nutrition, and so 
his inference should run, 'therefore the nourishment is what makes 
the pudding good to eat.' So interpreting these maxims, I fail to 
see any absurdity in them, and can only suppose that the ambiguity 
of 'eating' has deceived Professor Russell. Similarly, if we abstract 
from all problems of digestion and turn the maxim into a mere 
question of taste, it seems quite possible to interpret it, 'the test of the 
pudding is in the taste when eaten; therefore, this taste is what 
makes it ' ' good to eat. ' ' ' Or, to abandon these over-dazzling meta- 
phors, the proving of a truth (= claim) comes in the satisfactory 
experience to which its assumption leads : this satisfactory experience 
is what makes the 'truth' valid. I can not help thinking that 
Professor Russell's difficulties arise entirely from a refusal to take 
'truth' simply as a human valuation, while those of his readers arise 
from his reticence about his own conception of 'truth.' 

I am still more puzzled by what purports to be Professor Russell 's 
answer to my inquiry whether he recognized the existence of ultimate 
choices. Nor can I quite understand how Professor Russell can 
know a priori that by trying the pragmatic interpretation of truth 
as an intellectual hypothesis he can not assuage his 'theoretic' doubts. 
It is clear that he considers himself debarred from trying this 
intellectual experiment. But why? Is the reason merely that his 
devotion to his meaning of truth, of which he makes such a sacred 
mystery, is such that he can not bear even to think of another? 
If so, one can but admire his heroic fidelity to a mistress who has 
avowedly abandoned him and thrown herself into the arms of the 
skeptic. Or does the trouble arise from the fact that even to 
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experiment with a new sense of truth involves a provisional adoption 
of it, and that if the experiment succeeds, it must establish a new 
sense of 'truth,' which, as superseding the old, will naturally not 
be 'true' in the old sense? If so, Professor Russell's position will 
be just about as reasonable as that of a sick man who, while admitting 
that the conventional 'cures' failed to cure him, yet declined to try 
a new one on the ground that if it succeeded it could not be a 
'cure' in the same sense as the old ones. 

A less determined doubter, however, would probably consent to 
regard the prospective success of an experiment as a reason for 
making it rather than for abstaining from it. He would not, 
therefore, feel it a hardship to pass from an unsatisfactory interpre- 
tation of truth to one more satisfying. Nor would he find it im- 
possible to combine the second, third and fourth of the motives 
separated by Professor Russell on p. 242. He might, that is, find 
doubt psychologically irksome, and so consent to try an alternative. 
This willingness to experiment with the pragmatic sense of truth 
might then lead to his finding his whole experience so agreeably 
transformed that his 'philosophic doubts,' being no longer nourished 
by his belief in a 'theoretic' truth and a 'logical understanding' 
calculated to evoke doubt in the most uncritical breast, would die of 
inanition, until finally the whole impotent phraseology of his old 
self-contradictory beliefs might come to seem an unreal and futile 
figment. 

Of course, however, if he does not want to give up his skepticism, 
if he enjoys it and it really satisfies him, nothing of the sort will 
happen. Nor do I see what could compel him to change his cogni- 
tive attitude. A skeptic who enjoys his skepticism has a doctrine 
which is pragmatically true for him. Any one can be as skeptical, 
as he can be unreasonable or inconsistent, as he pleases. The only 
advantage the pragmatist has over the dogmatist in dealing with 
such folk is that he is not bound to make useless attempts to convince 
them, and can leave them alone with a good conscience. Pragma- 
tism is a very humane and tolerant philosophy. It does not fulmi- 
nate threats of intellectual damnation against the heretics who 
scorn the eternal verities. It simply leaves them to take the con- 
sequences which their theories must entail in practise. The ration- 
alist, on the other hand, is bound to waste his energies upon such 
creatures. He must aim at bringing about the universal agreement 
which his belief in 'reason' presupposes, under penalty of finding 
that otherwise the meanest dissentient, and the least discrepancy, 
form conclusive refutations of his theory. 5 

3 Cf. ' Studies in Humanism,' Ch. XII., § 10. 
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Now how far, if at all, these remarks apply to Professor Russell 
I shall only be able to determine when he answers my questions. I 
do not know whether he believes in choices. I do not know whether 
he likes being a skeptic, or even how seriously he is one. I do not 
know how he understands skepticism, or how dogmatically he holds 
it. I do not know whether he deems it insufficient for pragmatism 
to prove itself true according to its own understanding of truth, 
or insists that it must do so in some sense of which he alone possesses 
the secret. I do not know why he prescribes these strange condi- 
tions. I do not know why it should vex him to think that in the 
end 'truth' and satisfaction may depend upon the human attitude 
and point of view, or astonish him to discover that if men choose 
to speak different languages they can not possibly understand each 
other and had much better stop quarreling. But it distresses me 
to notice how prone philosophers of the rationalist persuasion are 
becoming to declare that reasoning is vain.* Professor Russell 's con- 
clusion about the pragmatic heresy seems to be almost verbally 
identical with Mr. Joachim's about the realist heresy. Both admit 
that the views which they (nevertheless) attack are not internally 
refutable; both, after firing away their ammunition, prohibit their 
opponents from arguing with them. If this be skepticism, it is 
skepticism which has been carried to the length of doubting its own 
ability to defend its position. But one gets a feeling that it may 
be only disconcerted dogmatism in disguise, resenting its inability 
to extort the assent of all minds by the might of a 'reason' which 
it has wofully misconstrued. For the present, however, it will prob- 
ably suffice to call upon the recording cherub, who smiles aloft at the 
contentions of philosophers, to take note of the fact that Professor 
Russell 'declines to take' a remedy, which he judges to be worse 
than his disease, a priori and without trial. 

F. C. S. Schiller. 

Corpus Christi Coixege, Oxford. 



A LAST WORD TO DR. SCHILLER 

DR. SCHILLER has made what seems to me a very surprising 
discovery, namely, that in my second article in reply to his 
criticism I have widely departed from my original position, that my 
supposed man's idea was true for no other reason than that it agreed 
with his environment. 

According to Dr. Schiller's interpretation of my statements in 
«Cf. Mr. Bertrand Russell in Mind, Vol. XV., pp. 532-3. 



